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Jo XIV. 14. 
All the days of my ap- 
pointed time will I wait, 
till my change come. 


N the hiſtory of Fob you ſee the bright, 
and the dark fide of human life. The 
former part of his ſtory-ſhews Man at 
= h:s beft eſtate ; in the poſſeſſion of health 
and eaſe, of honour and riches; and, in 
one word, enjoying an abundance. of the 
good things of this life, amidſt a numerous 
offspring ; and with the pong proſpect of 
communicating happineſs to them while he 
lived, and entailing it upon them after he 
was dead. Tho' the conjunction was not 
very common at that time, as it is not 
now; yet, in him, it ſeems goodneſs 
and greatneſs met together. His exemplary 
piety and virtue were honour'd by the di- 
ſtinguiſhing favours of providence. How- 
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(4) 
ever, that he, who was become fo remark- 
able for his proſperity in the world, might 
be made an example of the vanity of it too; ; 
that bis virtue, which had been proved | 
in proſperous circumſtances, might be tried 
by adverſity alſo, and ſhine in the dark, 
and ſo redound to the ard honour 
of divine grace ſtill; and that mankind 
might have in him, a —— proof at 
once, of the uncertainey. of. all the enjoy- 
ments of this. * _ 1 of the ſlid ſup- 
pott and comfo fort whi religion, is. able to 
e. in the abſence (and even, under the 
fo or of them; you ſee the ſcene, alt of a 
— changed. ; and the gxe man in 
the Eaſt, in one day, become e meaneſt 
and the moſt indigent. The Sabeans fall 

an his ' oxen and aſſes, the Chaldeans carry 
away his camels; the fire of God cogr 

ſumes his ſheep, and his hand cuts 

his children too. And thus God and man 
ſeemed: to have conſpired together to pro- 
mote his ruin. And his adverſity came 
on with ſo quick a pace, Providence 
made ſuch, haſte to impoveriſh him, that 
he had not time to hear. out the ſad 
ſtory. of one calamity that had befallen 
him, before the news of another reached 
his ears. - The meſſengers of affliction trod 
on one another's heels, and ſo: prevented 
thoſe ſuccours of reaſon and religion, which 
fob might- have called i in, had they _ * 
: uch 
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(5) 
ſuch a diſtance, as to have leſt him room 
to recollect himfelf in the mean time. But 
this was not all. As if it had not been 
enough, that his whole eſtate was at once 
conſumed, or taken from him, and all his. 
children cut off together, and himſelf left 
behind ro mourn aver the ruins of his fa- 
ly. and his ſubſtance: as if the hand of. 

v4 had not. touched him near enough yet, 
behold his fleſh, after all, covered with ſore 
boils, at the fame time that his mind was 
ready to fink under the weight of His trou- 
bles. And, to. finiſh his calamity, and con- 
ſummate his miſery, while the hand of G 
ay fo very heavy upon him, the tongues. o 
men were ſet againſt him too: his former 
friends, who ſhould, by their preſence, and 
their piry, have adminiſter'd ſome litile eaſe. 
under his burden, became another burden 
to him. Reproachful words, the wiſe man 
es, are as wounds, that go down into 
the innermoſt” parts of the belly. The hand 
of God touched his fleſh, and his outward 
comforts ; but the ſevere. cenſures, which 
they paſſed upon him, ſeem to have touched 
him to the heart. Their reproaches were 
like ſo many boils within, that made his very 
ſoul ſmart. Such multiplied, aggravated. 
ſorrows as his, were enough to extort a. 
complaint from a good man, and try the 
patience even of patience itſelf, And tis no 
wonder to hear ſome: paſhonate expreſſions 
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(6) 
of his miſery, now and then, break out 
from a man of Job's character, in his con- 
dition. For tho' Fob had the character, 
from God himſelf, of an upright and perfect 
man; yet ſtill, he was but a man. And in 
his carriage under his afflictions, we fee 
the man, as well as the ſaint ; the weak- 
neſs of his nature, as well as the ſtrength of 
his grace. It ſeems his life was ſo imbit- 
ter'd to him, that he began, in good ear- 
neſt, to be weary of it, and to wiſh he could 
get rid of it. And, in the bitterneſs of his 
out, he went ſo far, as to curſe the day of 
his birth, and call in haſte for death. Let 
the day periſh wherein I was born ; and the 
night, in which it was ſaid, there is a. man- 
child conceived *®. My ſoul chuſeth ſtrangling 
and death, rather than life: I loath it, I 
would not live always; let me alone, for my 
days are vanity*s. And nothing would do, 


but he muſt needs have his choice. Thus. 


he, ſpeaks to God in the verſe preceding my 
text: O that thou would'ſt hide me in the 
grave, that thou would ſt keep me ſecret until 
thy wrath be paſt, that thou would'ſt appoint 
me a ſet time, and remember me, i. e. Tho 
« tis the common lot of mankind to fleep 
* a long time in the grave, and men he 
% down there, without any hope of awa- 
* king out of the ſleep of death, or ariſing 
* out of their duſty beds, till that far-diſtang 


ebm 3), ob vi. 16, 16. ks 
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+ &, 
« a dawn, when the viſible heavens ſhall 
e paſs away, and be no more, v. 12.) yet I 
« wiſh thou would'ſt indulge me with a 
« ſhorter retreat there; and awake me 
% ſooner. Let the grave be my refuge from 
« the evils that have overtaken me; do thou 
« hide me there till thine indignation be paſt, 
« and the ſtorm blown over; and then re- 
« ſtore me back to life, and to the comforts 
« of it together.” But he corrects himſelf. 
in the next words, and comes to a better 
temper. If a man die ſhall he live again? 
all the days, &c. i. e. But this, I know, 
js an unreaſonable wiſh, and would be a 
« vain hope; and therefore I call back my 
« petition again: I am willing to wart 
«* till death come in the ordinary courſe of 
* nature, and content to bear whatever thou 
« ſhalt fee fit to lay upon me in the mean 
te time. Tho dur not on ſecond thoughts, 
«'call for death to releaſe me out of my 
« troubles, in expectation of being called 
« back to this life again, and reſtored to 
« my former proſperity and happineſs ; yet 
J wait for it, in full expectation of be- 
* ing removed to a better ſtate and life. 
© Tho' I can't hope to have my condition 
e changed for the better, by a return to 
4c this life, I expect, however, to have it 
% mended by a tranſlation to another. And 
« Tam willing to wait for this change, du- 
e ring thy pleaſure, tho I have no proſpect 
** of enjoying any pleaſure myſelf in the 
* mean time.” ALL 


ALL the days of my appointed time: in 
the Hebrew it is, all the days of my warfare*, 
And this 4s a proper notion of human life. 
This. life is a warfare, in which we have 
various troubles, as well as temptations af 
other kinds to contend with: and tis, at 
leaſt, as hard to bear the evils of life, as to 
reſiſt che allurements of it. It ſeems Job 
was ſo cloſe beſet by the former, that he 
was weary of encount'ring them any longer, 
and would have been glad to have made a 
handſome retreat. And there are many that 
have wiſhed, with him, to be hid from 
them, even tho' it were in a grave : nay, 
that have actually run to the grave as a hi- 
ding-place from thoſe evils and adverſities, 
which they wanted r to face. And 
yet this has been conſtrued, by ſome, to be 
an act of bravery and reſolution; which 

lainly proceeds from the want ef it, and 
= not been owing ſo much to a contempt 
of life, as to a fear of the evils of it. Fob 
betrayed too much of this cowardice and 

uſillanimity, when he cried out ſo paſ- 
— O that tau would ſi hide me in the 
grave] But he recovered his courage in the 
next wards, All the days of my appointed time 
will I wait, till my cbange come. TIE 

Tu x Septuagint Verfion renders the whole 
verſe different from what it 1s in the Hebrew, 
or in our tranſlation, and refers the former, 

r . 99. 
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as well as the latter 1 of it, to à future 
1 


ſtate: If a Man die, ſhall he live again; 
(or he ſhall live again) after he hath fi- 
niſhed the days of his life? I will wait, 
till I live again. But which way ſoever 
you take the queſtion before the text, the 
reſolution in the text will amount to much 
the ſame thing. For tho' the former be 
ſuppoſed to imply a deſpair of returning 
back to this life and ſtate after death ; yer 
the latter is plainly founded on the hope; 
and full expectation of removing into an- 
other by dying. For if Job had looked on 
death as the period of his being, he would 
hardly have waited for its coming. His 
troubles would have quite tired his patience, 
and have provoked him to cut off his be- 
ing, before it was took from him. As he 
choſe frangling, and death, rather than life, . 
nothing hindered, but he might, and wou'd | 
Wo have had his choice, had he had no pro- 5 
ſpect of living again after he ſo died. Te 
| was the expectation of another ſtate and 
world only, that could prevail on one, who 


e was made ſuch an example of ſuffering and 
i affliction; to ſhew ſuch an example of pa- 
p tience under it, as to wait for the coming 
of death to releaſe him from it. 

e In the words thus introduced and ex- 


plained, there are theſe three things obſer- 
1 vable: | 
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(10) 
I. THE expettation Tob had of dying. 
II. THE wy he had — 4410 25 
III. THE temper of mind he was now in, 
and determined to maintain and cultivate with 
reference to it. 


I 5H ALL conſider each of theſe in their 
order, and then conclude with ſome practical 


refletions ſuitable to the ſubjeft, and the occaſion. 


I. I BEGIN with the expectation of dy- 
ing, which theſe words expreſs. When Job 
aſks the queſtion, whether man ſhall ve 
after death; he ſuppoſeth that man is a 
creature that ſhall dye. And when he re- 
ſolves to wait till this change come, he takes 
it for granted that it will come. Job's reſo- 
tution, how to live, goes on the ſuppoſition, 
that he muſt die. This is a ſentence that 
hath paſt on all mankind, and the execution 
has been almoſt as general as the ſentence ; 
there having been but two only of the race 
of mortals, that have been exempted from 
mortality. And as theſe two perſons were 
men of diſtinguiſhed piety . virtue, ſo 
their tranſlation to heaven, without dying, 
was upon an important and extraordinary 
occaſion, viz. to give mankind a viſible 
proof of a future ſtate, at a time when the 
reaſon of mankind was ſo much ſunk, that 
they were not likely to diſcover it themſelves, 
and when it was not yet brought to. light by 
any ſtanding revelation from God. S6 het 


(11) 
tho' Enoch and Elias were carried to heaven, 
without going by the way of death and the 
grave, we muſt, however, be content to be 
taken the common road, even to walk thro” 
the dark valley of the ſhadow of death, in our 
way to it, This is a journey indeed that 
we muſt take, whether heaven or hell be 
the end of it. We almoſt every day ſee 
one or another of our acquaintance and 
friends (and very often of our family or 
kindred) ſetting out on this awful journey 
before us; we bring them on their way, 
as far as the grave, and leave them in that 
duſty road, expecting to follow after them 
quickly. The living know that they ſhall die *. 
'This is a truth we are all forced to believe, 
an event we can none of us help expecting z 
tho', 'tis to be feared, too many of us ſtrive 
to forget it, and would fain put it out of 
their thoughts. But, whether it be grate- 
ful to you to hear it or not, tis neceſſary 
you ſhould be told of ir ſometimes ; and 
upon ſuch an occaſion as this, you will 
allow me to remind you, that you are mor- 
tal, I am come with the very ſame meſ- 
ſage to every one of you, even the' you are 
in health and ſtrength, -with which the Pro- 


pbet was ſent to Hezekiah on a ſick bed, vig. 


to tell you, that you ſhall die, and not live b. 
Hezekiah. wept fore, when he was told this 
ungrateful truth; and yet, as little as you may 
a Eccleſ. ix. 5. | 
„ Iſai, Xxxviii. f. 
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be affected with hearing the fad prediction, I 
muſt tell you moreover, that 'tis a predic- 
tion thar, in all probability, will be ful- 
filled much ſooner on many of you, than it 
was on him. 

HERE you live in a world, where you 
are ſurrounded with a thouſand ſenſible ob- 
jets, that ſtrike your imaginations, and try 
to ſteal your hearts and affections. And tis 
probable, there are many of you that like 
your fituation fo well, that you don't 
care to change it. However, we ſhould 
none of us forget that here we have na 
continuing city. We muſt all change our 
habitation ſhortly, and be content to go 
into a leſſer one. It may be, there are 
{ome of you, that would be glad to haye 
a houſe, that you can call your own, to 
dwell in; and I'll tell you of one that you 
may call your own in a little time, and 
that no one will diſpute your title to, or 
be very fond of putting you out of poſſeſ- 
ſion of; but that is he Grave ! As little 
conſolation as this thought may give you, 
Fob ſeems to have borrowed ſome ſu 
from it in his neceſſity. If I watt, the 
grave is mine bouſeb. Well, all the days of 
amy appointed time I will wait, till my change 
come. Now the grave, you know, 1s the 
houje appointed for all humg <. But, alas! 
that is a houſe you are willing to wait a great 
while for, and are not over-haſty to enter 


* Heb, xlit. 14. > Job xvii, 13. Job xxx. 23. 
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upon. A man's ſituation jn the world muſt 
be made very uneaſy indeed to him, to 
make him prefer a lodging in the grave to 
it. We are apt to think, that an ill habitation, 
and moſt men look upon the day of their re- 
moval to it as an evil day; and becauſe th 
think it an evi day, they don't love to think 
of it at all. They ſtrive to keep it out of 
their thoughts, becauſe their thoughts tro 
ble them when ever it comes there. | 
THERE are many perſons that are apt 
to boaſt of their family, that glory in their 
deſcent, and rate themſelves by the worth of 
their anceſtors. If there were any ſuch in this 
aſſembly, I would or to them, of corruption, 
that it is their father; and of the worm, 
that it is their mother, and their {ſer *. 
Earth is our common mother ; we had, all 
of us, our original from the duſt. Men 
and worms are but one mother's children. 
The brittleneſs of our make, and conſtitu- 
tion ; its frequent diforders, and gradual 
decay, ſhew whence we came, and whither 
we are tending ; that duſt we are, and unto 
duſt we ſhall return. You may feel that 
your habztation is in the duft, by its totter- 
ing ſo eafily, and ſinking ſo faſt; and in- 
fer from it, that 'twill be under the duſt 
quickly. Your fathers, where are they? 
nay, your children, (may I not aſk as to 
ſome of them?) where are they * We have 
2 Job xvii. 14. 
» Gen, iii. 19. 
155 moſt 


(14) 
moſt of us ſome pledges of ourſelves in the 
grave : there is — part of us already 
turned to rottenneſs and duſt: and this is 
an earneſt and fore- runner of the diſſolution 
of the whole. There is not a grave indeed 
opens its mouth before us, but what reads 
us a leſſon of our frailty, and whiſpers in 
our ears that we are mortal. Nay, this is 
an inſcription that you may read over 
thoſe graves, that are not honour'd with 


any other. Tis written in as legible and 


laſting characters in the duſt, as others are 
on braſs or marble. But I would not dwell 
too long on this mournful reflection. There 
is no need for me to multiply words, when 
graves multiply ſo faſt, and the ſilent duſt 
is able to ſpeak. We have an awful in- 
ſtance of mortality now in our thoughts, 
that is enough to teach us all, how frail 
we are. We have lately ſeen a perſon car- 
ried to her grave, and laid with her fa- 
thers, whoſe age and conſtitution ſeem'd to 


promiſe a much longer life, (if youth and 


health could promiſe ſo uncertain a thing,) 
and whoſe uſefulneſs in the church, and the 
world, would have made that life highly de- 
ſirable to her friends, if it had but been agree- 
able to her Maker. Neither the vigour of her 
age, nor the ſtrength and firmneſs of her 
conſtitution, nor (which is more than all) 
the fervour and importunity of prayer, no 
not of her own prayers! could protect her 
from the arreſt of death, or ſave her out of 
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(15) 
the hands of the grave. Alas! how lit- 
tle reſiſtance is man, at his beſt eſtate, able 
to make, when the laſt enemy comes to 
aſſault him! Surely every man walketh in 
a vain ſhew©! He juſt ſteps forth into 
life, walks a-croſs the ſtage, and appears for 
a little while, and then, all of a ſudden, 
vaniſheth away, and is ſeen no more! juſt 
ſhews himſelf to the world, and preſently the 
curtain of death is drawn around him, ' and 
the vain ſhow is over! Bur let us turn our 
thoughts to a more pleaſing ſubject, and re- 
lieve our minds under the ſad apprehenſions 
of death, by confidering the hopes we have 


beyond it; which is what Fob has recourſe 


to in my text, for ſupport under the evils of 
his life; and is the 


II. Thing I propoſed to conſider. Fob 
conſiders death as a change ; a change of this 
world for another; and, in his own caſe, a 
changing it for a better. Twas in this 
view that he did, and in this view only 
that he would, wait for it; as I have already 
obſerved. When he oppoſeth the hope of a 
tree's ſprouting again after it is cut down, 
to that of man's ing after he dies, ver. 
7—10, he does not mean, that there is leſs 
hope of man's recovering his life, than of 
a tree's ſending forth buds and branches; but 
only, that he will not ſpring up ſo ſoon. 


c Pſalm xxxix. 5. 
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And ſo he explains himſelf in the next corti- 
pariſon : As the waters fail from the ſea, 
and the flood decayeth and 400 wp fo 0 man 
lieth down, and riſath not, till the heavens 
be no more, ver. 11, 12.— Thus a gain, when 
he ſays, man giveth up the ghoſt, — where 
is be? ver. 10. he does not, be cannot ſurely, 
mean that he is no where? but only, that 
he is no where to be met with in this world; 
that the place that formerly knew him, knows 
him no more. His body indeed is not far to 
ſeek, his grave, his tomb-ſtone will tell 
where that is. And, if there were no other 
part belonged to him, we ſhould not be any 
farther to ſeek for the man. If the whole 
man falls under the ſtroke of death, we 
know where to find him again. But this 
queſtion ſuppoſeth there is a part belongs to 
him, which the grave doth not hold, and 
cannot produce : a principal part, that is 
no where to be ſeen, or found, in this 
worid. And fo, when he aſks again, 
(in the verſe to which my text belongs) f 4 
man die ſhall he live again? the meaning is 
not, that he ſhall ve no where again; but 
that he ſhall not hve qgain this animal pro- 
bationary life. Theſe are not the queries 
of an Atheiſt, or a Sadducee ; but of one, 


who believ'd that God is, and is the rewarder 


of them that ſeel him. The reſurrection, and 
tbe life everlaſting, were as much articlespf 
Job's ereed, as they are of ours. S& 1 

tells 
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1 
tells us himſelf*: I know that my Redeemer 
liveth, and that he ſhall ſtand at the latter 
day upon the earth: and tho, after my in, 
worms deſtroy this body, yet in my fleſh ſhall T 
fee God. A paſſage which, tho' it came 
from an old teſtament faint, ſpeaks the 
language of the new ſo well, that I don't 
ſee how a chriſtian could expreſs his hope 
of a reſurrection in ſtronger and clearer 
words. And they who underſtand it to 
mean, his expectation of a deliverance by a 
change of his outward circumſtances in this 
world, in my opinion, do not only rob it of 
the beſt part of its meaning, but take away 
all its propriety. It does not appear indeed, 
from any part of his ſtory, that he foreſaw 
this, (but the contrary ſeems evident, from 
ſeveral paſſages ;) or, if he had foreſeen it, 
he would hardly have choſe ſuch words to 
forete] it; words ſo grand and lofty, that 
they naturally raiſe our thoughts above ſo 
low an event, and make us overlook their 
own meaning. But whether Job was ſo 
clear in the doctrine of a reſurrection, as 
theſe words intimate; and many other hints, 
ſcattered up and down thro' his hiſtory, 
would lead us to think; tis plain, from my 
text alone, that he believed a future ſtate. 
For he ſpeaks of death as a change ; 
a Change he hoped to be a gainer by; 
nay, which he hoped to gain ſomething 


4 Chap. Xix, 25, 26. 
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by that his preſent waiting was needful 


to ſecure, and that would pay him well for 
it 


DEATH is not then the deſtruction of 
our being ; but only a changing our habita- 
tron. We don't drop our whole being, 
when the body falls under the ſtroke of 
death. There is a nobler part within us, 
that ſtands out of the view of ſenſe, and 
out of the reach of death: a foul, that 
will ſurvive our funerals, and never ſee cor- 
ruption ! And our religion will not ſuffer 
us to look on the body itſelf as loſt, when 
it drops off the ſoul, and moulders back to 
its original duſt ; but teacheth us to conſi- 
der it as only fallen aſleep in death, and laid 
up in fafe cuſtody in the grave : ſo that 
we don't put it off, as a worn out garment, 
that 1s never to come on again ; but only 
lay it aſide for a time; and with the plea- 
ſing expectation too of having it altered, and 
made fitter for the ſoul, againſt that day, 
when it is to be put on and worn again. 
And as we do not drop our whole being, 
nor loſe any part of it, when we die; ſo 
neither do we go away into ſilence, and 
perperual darkneſs and oblivion, when we 
go off the ſtage of this world. Death is a 
path that leads to another world, a door 
that opens into a new ſtate of life and 
exiſtence, It brings us, 'tis true, to the end 
of our journey; but it is not itſelf the end 


of it. No, the wicked man is driven away 


in 
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in his wickedneſs, farther than this; and the 
righteous hath hope beyond it. Life would 


be but a weariſom journey, if the grave 
were our journey's end : a journey that no 
f man, if he had known before-hand whi- 
7 . . 

f ther he was going, would have been wil- 
ling to ſet out on; and that many perſons 


would wiſh themſelves at the end of, before 
they had travelled half the way to it. If 
we were not to /zve again, we ſhould be ar 
an utter loſs to gueſs at any good reaſon for 
our living at all. And be ready to look on 
ourſelves as the moſt idle and ſuperfluous 
race of beings in the creation ; that were 
formed without deſign, and have no good 
end to propoſe to ourſelves in living. What 
account could be given of the wiſdom, or 
goodneſs of the great Author of our beings, 
in raiſing ſuch a creature as man, furniſhing 
him with the ſuperior faculties of reaſon 
and underſtanding ; if this world be the only 
ſtage he is to appear on, and this life the 
whole duration of his being? Whence is 
it that we have ſuch enlarged powers, and 
yet are ſhut up within ſo narrow a com- 
paſs of time to uſe, and improve them ? 
are made capable of ſuch high advances in 
knowledge and goodneſs, and yet confined 
and held in from reaching after them, and 
ſtopped in our progreſs as ſoon almoſt as we 
ſet out? Sb 

LET us conſider a little, what end could 
be anſwer'd by our exiſtence, on the ſuppo- 
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tion that we were made only for this world; 


and what uſe our underſtanding would be of 


70 Us. 


H as God given us reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, only to enable us to aſk a few idle 
18 : What ſhall T eat ? what ſhall I 
rink ? and wherewith ſhall I be clothed ? 
To plod and provide for this animal life, 
which we live here in common with the 
brutes? Is this all the uſe a foul is of to 
us ; to purvey for the body, and be a nurſe 
to the animal part of our compoſition ? And 
is this the reward it is to have, after it has 
waited on the body to a grave; to lie down 
there with it, and be no more? We ſhould 
have little room to boaſt of the dignity of 
our natures, if our natures were of ſo ſhorc 
a continuance : little reaſon to be proud of 
being diſtinguiſhed from the beaſts, while 
we live, if there is to be no difference be- 
tween us and them, when we come to die ? 
eſpecially conſidering, that we know not but 
to-morrow we die. If in this life only we 
have hope, good men would not only, many 
of them, be of all men moſt miſerable ; but 
mankind in general would, in ſome reſpects, 
be more ſo than the beaſts that periſh. For, 
Behold the fowls of the air, as you are di- 
rected , they ſow not, neither do they reap, 
ner gather into barns ; yet your heavenly fa- 


ther feedeth them, What ſhall we conclude 
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from hence ? that we are much better than 
they? nay rather, are we not much worſe, 
if we have reaſon given us, only to give us 
the trouble of providing thoſe things for 
ourſelves, which the providence of God takes 
care to ſet before them? And has not Ged, 
in making us wz/er than the fowls of the air, 
made our condition, on this account, ſo 
much the worſe? At leaſt, in giving us 
more underſtanding than the beaſts of the field, 
he has given us nothing. If all the uſe 
of our reaſon be to provide for the body; 
'tis manifeſtly no advantage to us, and we 
might have done altogether as well with- 
out it. oy 
'T1s true, we may, by the help of our 
reaſon, be able to enquire out who, and 
where is God our maker ; to underſtand the 
notices he has given us of his exiſtence, to 
contemplate the perfections of his nature, 
and the beauty and harmony of his works. 
And this would be, no doubt, a moſt enter- 
taining proſpect, if we could but ſhut our- 
{elves out of it, and forget that we are one 
part of his workmanſhip. Burt alas! the 
ſad thoughts of the annihilation and utter 
extinction of our own beings, eſpecially the 
thought of it as near at hand, would be apt 
to caſt a dark gloom on every other being a- 
round us. If we knew we were made only 
for this world, I doubr, we ſhould hardly 
think it worth our while to enquire after 
our maker, And it would be but a poor 
pleaſure 
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pleaſure to us, to ſurvey the beauties of the 
creation, when we could not help thinking 
at the ſame time, that after we have ſeen 
them for a little while, we muſt ſhut our 
eyes for ever on them, and depart into a 
land of perpetual darkneſs and forgetfulneſs. 
Or if the pleaſures, that would ariſe from 
the proper uſe of our reaſon and underſtand- 
ing, during ſuch a ſhort and ſcanty term of 
exiſtence as is ſuppoſed, were never ſo great; 
yet the pain Gar | uneaſineſs, which it would 
unavoidably create us, I am apt to think, 
would more than weigh it down. For, be- 
ſides the uneaſineſs that would ariſe from the 
near proſpect of the end of life, we ſhould 
meet with frequent interruptions in the en- 
joyments of it, from many other uneaſy re- 
flections with which it would often diſturb 
us, and the unwelcom reſtraints it would 
lay upon us. 

IN ſhort, if we were made only for this 
world, we were made to lead an animal or 
a rational life here. If we had been made 
only to live an animal life, tis probable we 
| ſhould have been left to follow the biaſs of 
animal inclination, as we ſee other animals 
are. We ſhould not have had reaſon given 
us, to put us to the trouble of providing 
what we want, and the pain of being denied 
many things that we crave : to create un- 
eaſy and unneceſſary reflections on what is 
paſt, and fill us with melancholy foreboding 
apprehenſions of what is to come: but have 


been 


( 23) 
been left to range looſe and unreſtrained, 
wherever our inclinations led us, and have 
had our views confined within as narrow 
bounds as our lives, On the other hand, 
if we had been deſigned for a rational life, 
tis hardly to be ſuppoſed we ſhould have 
been allowed ſo ſhort a one, or that that 
ſhort one would have been made ſo uneaſy 
to us as it is. As, on the former ſuppo- 
ſition, we ſhould not have had reaſon to 
check our inclinations ; ſo, on this, we 
ſhould not have had inclinations that war 
againſt our reaſon : but our reaſon would, 
in all probability, have had more room, 
and larger ſcope to exerciſe and improve 
itſelf, and have met with leſs diſturbance 
and interruption. Whereas, as it is, if 
God has created us only for this world, 
which ſoever was his defign in making us, 
he hath made us ſo as to fruſtrate and diſ- 
appoint it. And we ſhould have ſome rea- 
ſon to expoſtulate with our Maker in the 
words of the Pſalmiſt * : Wherefore haſt thou 
made all men in vain? © 185 
Nay, if God made man only for this 
world, it will follow, not only that he hath 
made him in vain; but alſo that he hath 
made him on purpoſe to make him miſer- 
able. For, as he is a reaſonable creature, 
he cannot but earneſtly defire the continu- 


ance of his being, and cannot help being 
b Pfal. bexxix. 47. 


filled 
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filled with an inward dread and horror, at 
the thought of coming to the end of it, 
and that ſo very ſoon too! and falling into 
nothing. This is a principle that is planted 
in our nature, and that grows up with us, 
and which we can no more get rid of, than 
we can part with our being itſelf. This 
ſtrong deſire therefore, this vehement ardour 
of the ſoul after immortality, which is ſo 
eſſential to our nature, is to be father'd on 
the author of our nature, and muſt have 
been 2 planted in it by that hand 
that formed and faſhioned it. And to ſup- 
poſe that God hath planted it in our na- 
ture, without any intention to gratify it, is 
to ſuppoſe that he hath put it there on 
purpoſe to torment us, and to be a perpe- 
rual thorn in our hearts. Beſides, the 
conſtitution of the human nature is ſuch, 
that it not only leads us to deſire the conti- 
nuance of our beings, but alſo to cheriſh 
the hope that it ſhall not come to an end. 
And if we can believe that God deſigns to cut 
it off notwithſtanding, we muſt think that 
he has contrived our nature thus, not only 
to vex and torment us, but to cheat and 
delude us too. And conſequently that nei- 


ther goodneſs, nor truth are to be found in 


him. The truth is, if there be no future 


ſtate, reaſon, that points it out to us, is 


@ vanity ; our inclinations, that reach after 
it, are @ vexation ; the one is no advantage 
to us, and the other is an affliction and a 

| | torment, 


(25) ; 
torment, and we ſhou'd have room to com- 
plain of our Maker for both. . 

AND as our reaſon is a vanity, and a 
vexation of ſpirit, on the ſuppoſition we have 
no other world to look for but this; fo re- 
ligion muft come under the ſame churacter too. 
Wicked men would then have ſome face 
for ſaying, What is the Almighty, that we 
fhould ferve him? and what profit ſhould we 
hade, if we pray unto him ©? As we ſhou'd 
have no very conſiderable advantage above 
the beaſts by the uſe of reaſon, ſo we ſhou'd, 
I doubt, be bur little better than wicked men 
by the practice of religion; nay, the beſt of 
men wou'd, many of them, be in the worſt 
condition, and of all men the moſt miſerable ©. 

It is too obvious, and apparent, to be de- 
nied, or doubted of, that Lan differently ſo- 
ever God may regard the good, and the 
wicked, yet he doth not in fact make any 
confiderable difference between them in the 
conduct of his providence at preſent ; not 
ſuch as is ſufficient ro ſhew his approbation 
of the one, and his diſpleaſure with the 
other; ſo as to encourage his faithful ſer- 
vants, amidſt all the difficulties that do, 
and the inconveniences may, attend a life 
of ſtrict virtue and piety; and to de- 
ter and puniſh thoſe that diſobey him: 
but deals out his favours with ſo equal 
a hand, that no man knoweth love or hatred 
by all that is before theme. The word of 


© Job xxi. 15. 4 x Cor. xv. 19, Eccleſ. ix 1. 
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God himſelf hath put an objection in the 
mouths of good men againſt Him, if they 
have no hope of changing this world for 
a beiter. For here it grants, that all things 
come alike to all; that there is one event to the 
righteous, and to the wicked t. And this is 
ſuch a difficulty in the ſcheme of Providence, 
as Can never * ſolved, without having re- 
courſe to the ſuppoſition, and belief of a fu- 
ture ſtate: ſuch as wou'd be a great diſ- 
couragement to all piety and virtue, and 
tempt men to throw off the reſtraints of 
religion. For if God does not regard the 
conduct of mankind, what cou'd induce 
them to regard His command? What pre- 
vailing motive wou'd there be to obedience, 
if the hope of the divine favour was want- 
ing to encourage men to it? If God really 
approv'd of them that ſerve him, and was 
diſpleaſed with ſuch as deſpiſe and neglect 
him, there can be no doubt but He would, 
Jome way or other, ſhew his approbation of 
the one, and his diſlike of the other; and, 
as they carry it ſo differently toward him, 
that He would make an equal and propor- 
tionable difference between them in His diſ- 
penſations. Since therefore God does not 
make any ſuch viſible diſtinction between 
them in the preſent ſtate, and conſequently, 
if there be no future ſtate, He never will 
do it; but the wicked, many of them, 
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fare better at preſent than the good, and. 
will all come oft as well in the iſſue of things, 
the inference is unavoidable, that religion is 
not in favour with him, nor vice and wick- 
edneſs His abhorrence. And, if religion is 
not in favour with God, what is there to 
recommend it to men ? Upon this ſuppoſi- 
tion, all religion muſt be a vain thing, ex- 
cepting only that of the Epicure: Let us 
eat and drink, for to-morrow we die. 

Ir therefore God has not made all men 
in vain, much leſs made them on purpoſe 
to make them miſerable; if wiſdom and 
goodneſs had any hand in our creation, and 
are at all concerned in the government of 
the world ; if reaſon be of any uſe to us, 
and religion be at all in favour with God; 
we cannot help inferring, that we were nor, 
we could not be, made for this world only ; 
but are principally deſigned for another : 
and conſequently, that when we die we don't 
drop our being, but only change our habi- 
tation. And for the proof of this grand 
and important principle, we have more wit- 


neſſes than one to call. God hath ſpoken this 


to us once, yea twice, that we may the more 
regard it. This is the language not only of 
our own minds, but of the Spirit of God 
too. The ſcriptures every where teach us 
to look on death, as a paſſage out of one 
world into another ; as a changing our habi- 
tation, and our condition too. It repreſents 
this world, as a dreſſing-room to another; a 

D 2 place, 
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place, where we are ſent to make ready for 
immortality, and put on a clothing, that is 
fit for us to appear before our maker in: 
and it aſſures us, that we ſhall. be diſpoſed of 
in the future ſtate, according to our beha- 
viour in this. That we ſhall be either ad- 
judged to. eternal, and inconceivable happi- 
neſs, on the one hand, or to remedileſs mi- 
ſery, on the other. And it repreſents this 
impartial. judgment as the awful conſe- 
quent of death. If is appointed unto men 
| once ta die, but after this the judgment s. In 
this view, the exchange we make by dying 
appears to be the greateſt, and moſt ſolemn, 
we can ever make. For 'tis not only chang- 
ing one. world for another, (a world. we 
know, and have tried already, and perhaps 
have contracted too great a fondneſs for, for 
an unknown, untried ſtate of being !). but 
'ris changing for ever. Tis removing to a 
ſtate, and world, that we can never change 
again; and, if we are prepared for a remo- 
val to it, that we ſhall never wiſh to change. 
A good. man 1s born from above ; heaven 
is his native country, and dying, to him, is 
only going home. And 'tis no wonder to 
find him waiting to ſet out on ſo deſirable a 
Journey. Which leads me, 8 


Il. To conſider the temper of mind, with 
reference. to death, which. Job. was now in, 


8 Heb: ix. 27. 


and 


and which he, in my text, expreſſeth his reſo- 
lution to maintain and cultivate: T with 
wait, till in change come. As he expected 
to change this world for a better, ſo he was 
willing to make the advantageous exchange, 
as ſoon as his Maker pleaſed: However, 
tho' the evils he ſuffered in this world, and 
the hopes he had in another, muſt make 
death a welcome meſſenger to him, when 
it came; yet he durſt not call for it, before 
it was ſent. No, ſays he, I will wait till 
my change come. | 

Now this implies; that he was al 
prepared for this awful change. Waiting for 
death ſuppoſeth a readineſs to meet it, when 
it comes. Job had done the work. of life, 
before he was called out to confſict with:the 
evils and adverſities of it; and had. choſe 
graces and virtues formed in him, that qua- 
lified him for ſuffering, and dying too. And 
being prepared for a happineſs in another 
life, he expected to find it; and was well 
aſſured that He, who had framed his foull 
for it, would not fail: to beſtow it on 
him. 
I implies farther, a rational: eſteem for 
that. future ſtate of happineſs; he had in 
his view, and a comparative. contempt of 
this: And conſequently, that he preferr'd 
a departure out of the world, to a longer 
ſtay in it. But yet, 
| TrAT he was reſigned, to the: diſpoſal 
ob. providence, and entirely left it to infinite 
. wiſdom 
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wiſdom to determine, what afflictions to 
exerciſe him with farther in life, and when 
to give him a diſcharge by death. And, 

Laſily, TNA he lived in expectation of 
dying, and would endeavour to put his ſoul 
into a greater readineſs for that change, he 
expected by it. | 

SUCH a temper of mind as this, with 
reference to death, is peculiar to a good 
man, and generally prevails moſt in thoſe, 
whoſe lives are in ſome meaſure imbitter'd 
by ſevere, or long trials. In ſuch a ſituation 
as this, eſpecially, the good man waits to 
die. He fooks for the coming of death as 
a child, that has been long abſent from his 
| father's houſe, and has met with ill uſage 

abroad, doth for the coming of the meſ- 
ſenger, that is ſent to fetch him home: 
not with an impatient fretfulneſs indeed un- 
der the evils, and inconveniences he ſuffers 
in the mean time; not murmuring at his 
father's delay, nor raſhly ſetting out before 
he is ſent for ; but willing to depart, and 
yet content to tarry during his father's plea- 
ſure. 

I pox'T ſay that Joh always kept this tem- 
per in the view of death; we find him very dif- 
ferently affected toward it, in other paſſages 
of his book. He ſeems more than once to 
be weary of life, and out of diſguſt at the 
condition that was allotted him, to call in 
haſte for death. As Jonah did twice in a 
paſſion : firſt, at God's ſtopping the execu- 
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tion of his threatning againſt the Ninevites; 
and, after that, on the withering of the 
ourd. Herein his example is not for our 
imitation, but for our caution. 

AnD tho', in my text, he ſeems to have 
come to a better temper, and expreſſeth 
himſelf in words that become the mouth of 
every good man, yet 'tis not every good 
man, that can come up to the full mean- 
ing of them. Hezekiah wept ſore, when he 
was told he muſt die; and there are many 
good men, that cannot ſo entirely overcome 
the fear of death, or ſo fully ſatisfy them- 
ſelves as to their ſtate after death, as to be 
perfectly free to die. It is not every chriſ- 
tian that can take death by the cold hand, 
and give it a hearty welcome. And, I be- 
lieve I may add, there is no one that is al- 
ways in a frame to do it. 

Bur this waiting for death, as it implies 
a rational preference of the future ſtate to 
this, frequent and ſerious fore- thoughts of 
dying, and an habitual care, and conſtant 
endeavour, to be in a readineſs for it ; pa- 
tience under the evils of life, and a reſig- 
nation to the will of God, as to the time 
of their death, enters into the character, 
and belongs to the temper of every good 
man. 

TRE wicked man indeed is, for the 
moſt part, driven away in his wickedneſs, a- 
midſt the inſupportable horrors of a guilty 

mind, the terrors of an angry God, 2 
| & 
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the dread of an opening grave, and everlaſt- 
ing burnings. But as the righteous hath hope 
in his death, ſo he hath learned to reſign life. 
His heart is already looſened, in a great 
meaſure, from the world, and the things of 
it; ſo that there is no need of any great 
violence to tear it afunder. And his hopes 
are ſo faſtened to the other world, that he 
is eaſily drawn thither himſef. In dying 
they both agree; but in the manner of 5 
ing they generally differ as wide, as in the 
manner of living. The one goes a volunteer to 
this lalt warfare, the other is preſſed. What- 
ever advantage a wicked man may be ima- 
gined to have in living, yet in dying eve 
one muſt ſee who has the better. Thoſe 
that can't be reconciled to the thoughts of 
living like the good man, cannot help wiſh- 
ing to die as he does, and that their latter 
end may be like his. A guilty conſcience is 
à companion that no one cares for, when he 
is going to meet death, how eaſy ſoever he 
might make himſelf in its company before. 
This would be fighting two enemies at a 
time, when a man is not in a condition to 
encounter one. Alas! where is the hope, 
where the heart of the hypocrite, when God 
ſhall call for his foul? What fruit has he in 
thoſe things, at the remembrance of which 
he is zow aſbamed? now! when he needs 
@ more than uſual courage, and confidence 
to ſupport him. But mark the perfect man, 


and behold the upright, for the end of that 


man 
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man 1s peace. And that ſhews the wiſ- 
dom of his conduct before. Here's the ex- 
eellence of religion! here's the advantage 
of a good life, that it will give peace 
| when a man comes 79 die, and bring in 
comfort when all other conſolation ſtands 
afar off, Religion, and a good conſcience 
are things that will ſtay with a man to the 
laſt, and affard him holp in the greateſt ex- 
tremity, If you would ſhew a man the 
prudence, and wiſdom of being religious, 
carry him to a chriſtian on a death-bed, 
that leaves the world with this ze/imony of 


his conſcience, that in fimplicity and godly 
fineerity be bath bad 11 p anos; * 4 7 
There you may ſhew him fuch proof of it, 
as will ſupply.the place of a thouſand argy- 
ments. Such a fight as this (as I have 
been well informed) drew tears once from 
the eyes of a deiſt, and extorted this con- 
feſſion along with them, (which he ſpoke 
in the hearing of ſeveral perſons preſent) 
* It is a glorious thing to be a chriſtian.” 
I eannot illuſtrate this better, than by re- 
preſenting the behaviour of our deceaſed 
friend in the near approach, and under the 
apprehenſions, of her diſſolution. Indeed I 
am reſtrained from faying all that I could 
fay, and that I ſhould have thought profita- 
ble to you to hear, concerning her, by her 
ewn dying requeſt, It was her inclination, 


© Plalm xxxvũ. 37. | | 
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as it had been her honour'd father's before 
her, to paſs thro' the world, and go out of 
it, with as little noiſe and buſtle as poſſible. 
Iwill not therefore treſpaſs ſo far on her 
temper, as well as defire, as to make her 
too publick to the world, now ſhe is gone 
out of it; who affected fo much to be re- 
tired from it, while ſhe was in it. Only 
ſome of thoſe things, which I heard from 
her own mouth on a death-bed, I'll venture 

to repeat in your hearing. | 
TT pleaſed God to impreſs her, in her ear- 
ly days, with a ſenſe of religion, by means of 
a very particular providence toward ſome 
others, to whom ſhe flood nearly related; which 
ſhe remembered, and often recollected with 
great thankfulneſs ever after. At the age 
of ſeventeen years ſhe renewed that dedica- 
tion of herſelf to the ſervice of God in pub- 
lick, at the table of the Lord, which ſhe bad 
made before in private. And ſhe continued 
in communion with this church, from that 
time to the day of her death; making con- 
ſcience of attending on the publick ordinances 
of God with it, as often as the flated op- 
portumities for it on the Lord's-day returned, 
or even occaſional ones offered on other days: 
and had not learn'd the art of ſatisfying her- 
ſelf in the negle& of them, by the help of thoſe 
 bittle and trivial excuſes which too many take 
up. And here, I am perſuaded, you will 
think it but a due expreſſion of the reſpect, 
and graticude this church owes to her me- 
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mory, for me to add, that as ſhe had coun- 
tenanced the publick worſhip of God in this 
place, by her conſtant preſence at it, and libe- 
ral contributions to it, while ſhe lived; ſo ſhe 
has left us a genercus proof of her concern 
for the continuance, and ſupport of it after 
her death. 3 
HER religion was not a ſunday's wear on- 
by, but the daily dreſs of her ſoul; what ſhe 
appeared in in her own houſe, as well as in the 
houſe of God. And yet ſhe looked on the 
chriſtian life to be in a great meaſure a hid- 
den life, and took care that hers ſhou'd be ſo; 
and that God and her own conſcience, that 
knew her better than all others, ſbou d know 
better things of her too. She did not think, 
that religion lies in being of this, or the other 
opinion about the controverted doctrines of it, or 
falling in with one or, another party of chriſti- 
ans; but, as ſhe expreſſed herſelf in the words 
of the prophet, in doing juſtly, loving mercy, 
and walking humbly with God. And her 
conſcience bore her witneſs, on a death-bed, 
that ſhe had endeavoured thus to walk with 
God, and that her practice had been, in ſome 
good meaſure, agreeable to the profeſſion oc 
made of religion, and the notion ſhe had of 
t, 1 | 

S HE did not affect the grandeur, or the gaie- 
ties of life, nor allow berſelf all the innocent plea- 
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ſures, which her rank and ſtation in the world 


might have intitled ber to: but choſe rather 


to deny herſelf many lawful entertainments, 


than to run the riſque of being drawn into any 


that were not ſo. She was not fond of a large 
acquaintance, nor of much company. Her chie 
defire was to acquaint herſelf with God, as 
having enjoyed more peace and pleaſure in his 


company, than in any other. Her cloſet can 


witneſs to the morning, and evening viſits ſhe 
conſtantly paid him, and to the many pleaſant 
hours converſation ſhe has had with him. 
And yet ſhe knew how to be agreeable in ot her 


com any to. 


IN a word, ſhe knew how to enjoy life, while 
God was pleaſed to continue it to her, and 


was prepared to rejign it too, whenever He 
ſhou'd call for it. And tho ſhe had, as he 
laid, many temptations to wiſh for a lon- 
ger ſlay in the world, yet as it pleaſed God 
to deny it her, ſhe was not diſpleasd, but 
cbearfully ſubmitted to His will. The conſci- 
o4jneſs of ber integrity toward God, and ber 
truſt in the mediation of ber Saviour with him, 


yielded her peace and pleaſure in the proſpect 


of dying. As ſbe had entruſted her ſoul, and 


her eternal concerns in his hands, fo ſhe kneew 
in whem ſhe had believed, and was perſwaded 
that he was able to keep what ſhe had com- 
matted to bim againſt that day. O, ſaid ſhe, 
were my great work now to be done, what 
a dreadtul caſe ſhou'd I be in. I find, I can- 


not 
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not tell How to attend to any little worldly - 
affair, that calls upon me, my illneſs ſo 
diſcompoſes me ! What a condition ſhou'd 


I have been in then, had I had the affairs 
of another world now to be fertled ? But, 
I bleſs God, that enabled me to ſet 
houſe in order, and my foul too, while I was 
capable of doing it. I have nothing to 
diſturb of make me uneaſy, either as to my 
concerns in this world, or my intereſt in 
another. I dofi't defifte you ſhou'd pray 
for my life, but only that my faich may not 
fail me, till that does, nor my patience be 
tired; but I may hold out to the end. In 
this happy frame, and with theſe reflections 
and hopes, did this excellent perſon view the 
approach of death, ſeeming rather to fear, ſhe 
ſbou d want patience to wait its flow, and gra- 
dual approach, than courage to meet it; but 
yet reſolving with Job, in the ſtrength of di- 
dine grace, that ſhe wou'd wait all the da 
of her appointed time, till her change 
thould come. And becauſe theſe words, 
were ſo expreſſive of her faith, and hope, 
and patience in the apprehenfions of death, 
ſhe defired they mighe be made uſe of to 
aſſiſt and ftrengthen yours againſt it. 
AND this is the general leſſon, which 
both the text, and the providence that oc- 
cafion'd my diſcourſing on it, teach us. The 
change Fob looked for is what we have the 
fame reaſon, every one of us, to expect. 
We can no more doubt whether we ſhall 
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die, than whether our deceaſed friend is 
dead. Let us learn to look on death as a 
thing near at hand, and not always view it 
at a diſtance ; all the days of our appointed 
time remembring there is a laſt day allotted 
us, and that the laſt and the firſt may not 
be ſo far aſunder, as we are ready to place 
them. And if we do look on the day of 
our death to be an evil day, let us not how- 
ever put it far from us, becauſe that will 
be the way to put us behind-hand in our 
preparation for it, and ſo make it an evil 
day indeed to us. Whereas by bringing it 
nearer to ourſelves, and converſing more 
frequently and familiarly with ir, we ſhall 
learn to alter our notions of it; in propor- 
tion as we grow better prepared for it, we 
ſhall be better reconciled to it; and when 
ence we can look upon ourſelves as actually 
ready to die, we ſhall begin to look on the 
day of our death as better than the day of 
our birth. 
Bur I wou'd ſpeak to the ſurviving re- 
lations of the deceas'd, before I come to 
make the application to others. The pro- 
vidence, that hath brought you hither, 
ſpeaks to you in particular, and 'tis fit the 
pulpit ſhou'd. Here is an awful leſſon for 
you io learn, that 'tis to be hoped you can- 
not preſently forget. A leſſon of human 
frailty, of the uncertainty of lite, and the 
utter vanity of all worldly good ! Alas what 
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is your life? It is even à vapour, that af 

peareth for a little time, and then vaniſheth 
away k. The life of your departed relative 
was juſt ſuch a vapour as this; and your 
lives are all vapours too. There's one vapour, 
that you had reaſon to expect wou'd-have 
laſted till moſt of yours diſappear'd, vaniſhed 
away before any of them. Does not this 
loudly admoniſh you, how ſoon the reſt 
may be put out ? Who that remembers his 
life is a vapour, durſt promiſe himſelf, that 
it will appear all night? And if life itſelf 


is but a vapour, the enjoyments of it are 
but a bubble. What are large eſtates, pom- 


pous edifices, and the like ? but ſo many 
great vapours! For when your life va- 
niſheth away, all theſe van;ſh with them, as 
to you. Be perſwaded to look out after a 
happineſs, that does not depend upon a va- 
pour, and prepare for that life, that won't 
vaniſh away. Let the providence that tells 
you, you have here no continuing city, teach 
you to ſeek one to come. And ſince you muſt 

change this world for another, make ſure of 
it in time, that you do change it for a better. 
You may be called to make the awful ex- 
change ſooner than you expect; and the 
youngeſt of you may be called upon firſt, 
Your having come but lately into this world 


<. 
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is no excuſe from going into another, If 
you have nat reach'd as yet to the age of 
your deceas'd friend and relation, remember 
withal that you may never do it. You may 
have even fewer days appointed you, than 
were allotted ber. Take care, I beſeech 
you, that as they are already call'd a tale 
for their ſhortneſs, you don't make them a 
tale by the vanities, and follies you act in 
them. And, that you may not, keep alive 
the thoughts of your great change. Let the 
changes of others raiſe in you a more affect- 
ing ſenſe, and habityal expectation of your 
own. You have pow een a kindred-family, 
that, but a very few years ago, bid fair for mul- 
tiplying into various branches, diſſolved and 
broke up ; and have, many of you, agcom- 
panied father, and children ſucceſſively te 
their grave. Shou'd not this ſenſibly teach 
you how 7 ou are akin to duſt, — 
1 tion? C at, AS Dy One part You 
— are thus allied iy grove, you may 
but as near akin to heaven by the other! 
But I am ſenſible I have treſpaſs'd tos far 
on your time, (and I fear on your patience,) 
already ; and therefore I forbear enlarging 
farther. Let me only intreat you to 


HEAR the eoclufun of the whale matter, 


in two or three practical reflections on what 
has been ſaid. 
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1. Ir we muſt all die, and change worlds; 
how ſtrange and unaccountable is the con- 
duct of moſt men, in /iving as they do in 
the mean time? Tis too obvious to ob- 
ſerve, that the greateſt part of mankind 
live now, as if they were never to Ive 
again. They live wholly for the fake of 
life, and all their care and contrivance is, how 
to make this world as agreeable an habi- 
tation as they can. In a word, they take 
as much thought for this life, as tho' it were 
never to come to an end; and as little for 
the other, as if it were never to Begin. And 
if this world were really their only dwel- 
ling, and they had no proſpe& of ever re- 
moving. to another ; their fondneſs for it 
wou'dnot be unaccountable, nor quite ſo ex- 
ceſſive. If all our inheritance 2 on this 
ſide the grave, and there were no portion of 
exiſtence in reſerve for us beyond it, *rwou'd 
no doubt be every one's wiſeſt way to make 
the beſt of what he has already in his hands, 
as he wou'd have nothing 1 On then to 
_ for. But how abſurd and prepoſterous 
a thing is it, to ws out all our care upon a 
momentary lite, when we have eternal ages 
to contrive and lay up for? To employ all 
our time in providing for a body, that will 
itſelf, after all we have beſtowed upon it, 
become proviſion for worms in a few days; 
when we have immortal ſouls to take care 
of, that will never know what death, or 
corruption mean? Ah | where is the wits 
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dom of the miſer ? Where is the contrivance 
of the epicure now? Tis certainly a fooliſh, 
and a Rana conduct to live the life of a 
brute, unleſs they were ſure to die his death; 
and that their /a/? end ſhou'd be life that of 
the beaſ!s that periſh. 
2. A MAN that lives as he ought to do, 
has no good reaſoh to be afraid to die. 
indeed we were to come to the end of our 
being, when we draw to the concluſion of 
this life; if annihilation and utter deſtruc- 
tion awaited us at the end of our journey; 
we might well dread the thought of ever 
coming to it. It wou'd be no wonder to 
| ſee a man ſhiver at the apprehenſion of 1 
ing down in a cold and filent grave, if be 
had no hope of ever riſing out of it. In a 
word, if we were to have nothing in -ex- 
change for this life, tis not to be expected 
oe we ſhou'd be very fond of reſigning it. 

ut on the other hand, if we have a firm 
Hope of living again in another, and a better 
world, there can be no tolerable reaſon af- 
ſign'd, why we ſhou'd betray ſuch an eager 
defire of living always in this. We fad 
Feb quite otherwiſe affected toward it, in a 


8 have quoted already. He was not 
r 


or Irving always amidſt ſo much vanity, 
and emptineſs, as he found here. And one 
wou'd think no man ſhou'd be deſirous of 
perpetuating ſuch-a life, as tis certain no 
good man can be. And tho death carries in 
it ſomething terrible to nature, and we are 


” 
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apt to ſtart at the firſt fight of it; yet 
grace knows how to calm the mind 2p 
chriſtian, and tame that monſter, ſo that it 
ſhall not affright nor terrify him. The good 
man conſiders there is no way for him to 
et to the poſſeſſion of his chief hopes but 
y dying; and thus the monſter death is 
changed into a kind meſſenger, and he ven- 
tures to open his door to it without 
fear or dread. 

3. Ir death be a change; this ſhould put 
us all on enquiring, what change it will 
prove to us. I am, I find, ſhortly to 
change one world for another; but, O 
my foul! tell me, I beſeech thee, what 
exchange am I going to make? Iam told, 
I am to live again; but where, and how 
am I to live? In what ſtate, in what 
world is my future lot of life caſt? T 
know I am removing hence; but whi- 
ther, O whither! am I going? To what 

ace am I thus haſting? Am I travel- 
ing to heaven, or hell? which of theſe 
diftant, vaſtly diſtant ! abodes is like to be 
my habitation? And that we may be able 
to form a probable judgment concerning this 
important matter ; let us examine farther 
which of them the habitual temper, and 
diſpoſition of our minds is moſt ſuited to? 
Is it calculated for heaven, or for hell ? 


Is there any change paſſed on our hearts? 

or does that, which was once filthy, remain 

Jothy fi? Am I made a partaker of 4 
ih F 2 


divine 
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divine nature, and ſo made meet to partake 
of the inheritance of the ſaints in light ? 
and have TI eſcaped the pollutions that are 
in the world, thro luſt? that unfit the ſoul 
for ihe Jivine reſence, and render it un- 
capable of that ha N that ariſeth from 
it. Do I often think of that life I am 
to enter upon, when I reſign this; or does 
this momentary ſtate take up all my thoughts, 
and engroſs my whole attention? Does the 
body or the ſoul, time or eternity ſtand up- 
permoſt in my heart, and foremoſt in my 
thoughts? I don't know but his night my 
Soul may be required of me. Have I com- 
mitted it into the hand of one, who. 1s 
able to heep what is committed to him? 
or, has Satan the cuſtody, and the world the 
command of it ? and does it not lie buried 
amidſt the rubbiſh of worldly cares, or 
wallowing in the ire of ſenſual pleaſures? 
By putting ſuch ſerious queſtions as theſe 
to ourſelves, and debating them with our 
own conſciences, we ſhall ſoon ſee how 
we ſtand toward the future world, and 
what is like to be our portion in it. 
And, 

. Laſtly, SINCE we are to change worlds, 
let us all be more ſollicitous to have our 
ſouls prepared for this awful change ; that 
uwe may live better than we do now, when 
We come to ive again. Man is born. ta 


trouble, as the ſparks 1. up ard, when, he 
comes into this world yg us take care 
2 19 
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leſt when we go into another, we ſhou'd 
be born to greater ſorrows, and more laſt- 


ing ones. Here we live in a wilderneſs of 


men and beaſts; let us take care that, when 


we go hence, we do not remove into the 
region of devils, and damned ſpirits. Till 
be dreadful to change this world for a 
worſe, and from @ vale of tears, to paſs 
into a lake of fire. Let us therefore live 
ſo, as that we may be afſured our condition 
will be better'd by dying. And that we 
may change worlds to advantage ; let us 
labour after a change in our natures : except 
a man be born again, he cannot enter into the 
kingdom of God '. Pray to the Father of 


ſpirits, to form your ſpirits a-new. And 
give all diligence to cultivate thoſe graces, 


that will render you lite him, and conſe- 
quently fit to appear before him. 

EN PDFE AV OUR to have your peace made 
with God, by flying to the blood of Jeſus, 
and putting yourſelves under the protection 
of the goſpel covenant. 

| AND take care to keep conſcience eaſy, 
and on your fide, by an uniform and con- 
ſtant care to pleaſe God, and approve your 
ſelves to him. 

FREQUENTLY examine your courſe, 
and conduct, in the view of death and 


cell 
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judgment; and reſolve never to ventutg © 7 
into that parth, in which your conſcience 
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cell ſhould be afraid to meet the 
one, Tg e called to the other. 

KEEP yourſelves unſpotted from the world, 
and labour after a greater abſtraction from 
the _—_ And, 

Finally, Ler your converſation be oftner 
in that world, from which you look for the 
Saviour, the Lord Jeſus Chrift ; who ſhall 
change your vile body, that it may be like 
unto his glorious body, according to — work - 


ing, — be 1s 20% to ſubdue all things 


to himſelf. 
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